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were merely physical ; neither control over sense-perception nor over 
response would be directly forwarded by attention directed toward 
a consciousness of readiness to act in a given situation. It is only in 
the social situation of converse that these gestures, and the attitudes 
they express could become the object of attention and interest. 
Whatever our theory may be as to the history of things, social con- 
sciousness must antedate physical consciousness. A more correct 
statement would be that experience in its original form became 
reflective in the recognition of selves, and only gradually was there 
differentiated a reflective experience of things which were purely 
physical. 

George H. Mead. 
Univebsity of Chicago. 



ATTENTION AS SENSORY CLEARNESS 

T HAVE elsewhere maintained that the analytical study of atten- 
J- tion must center about the sensory attribute of clearness or 
vividness. This doctrine has, no doubt, to run the gauntlet of many 
critical objections, and to submit to many and varied experimental 
tests ; it is sharply at variance with the current trend of attentional 
theory. Professor Woodworth, for instance, has recently written 
that "attention offers no genuine problem to the descriptive psy- 
chologist; the questions which it raises are of a dynamic or of a 
physiological nature." 1 He affirms also that the "attempt to de- 
scribe the consciousness of a moment as made up of the clear and 
the unclear leads to a curious paradox. ' ' 

I shall try, in the present note, to clear up this paradox ; I think 
it can be shown that paradox arises only if the descriptive point of 
view is forsaken for the dynamic, and that it is therefore of Mr. 
Woodworth 's own invention, and not intrinsic to my account of 
attention, Parenthetically, I would remark that it is not correct, 
from my standpoint, to describe any attentive consciousness as made 
up of the clear and the unclear, unless these terms are understood 
in a purely relative sense. I regard the attribute of clearness as an 
intensive attribute, so that the focal processes in attention are 
simply the more clear, and the marginal processes the less clear ; but 
every sensation has some degree of clearness, just as every sensa- 
tion has some degree of intensity. 2 

Mr. Woodworth 's paradox, now, is expressed in the following 

1 This Journal, Vol. VI., p. 694. 

2 See my "Feeling and Attention," 1908, 10 f., 26, 183 f., etc.; "Text-book 
of Psychology," I., 1909, pp. 53 f., 278 f. For simplicity's sake I speak here 
only of sensation; clearness attaches also to the image ("Text-book," p. 198) 
and to complex sensory and imaginal processes. 
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sentence: "To reach a distinction between the clear and the un- 
clear, each of them must receive some measure of attention ; but the 
unclear is just that which is not attended to, and this precludes the 
making of the distinction." It seems obvious that, in this sentence, 
attention is taken dynamically, as something given to, bestowed 
upon, directed towards the sensory contents of consciousness. But 
suppose that for clearness I substitute a coordinate intensive attri- 
bute of sensation,— intensity itself, or duration, or extension. Then 
the sentence might read: "To reach a distinction between the strong 
and the weak, each of them must receive some measure of intensi- 
fication ; but the weak is just that which is not intensified, and this 
precludes the making of the distinction." Is any reader inclined 
to take this argument seriously? Then neither should he take Mr. 
Woodworth's paradox as a serious argument against my view of 
clearness. For on that view clearness is attention; degree of clear- 
ness is degree of attention; to separate attention from sensation is 
on a par with separating intensity or duration or extension from 
the sensations of which they are constitutive attributes. The para- 
dox appears only if such a separation is made; it is the result of 
reading a dynamic interpretation into a bit of descriptive psy- 
chology. 

There is, however, another form of the objection which it may be 
worth while to meet. I have put clearness on the same level with 
intensity, duration, and extension. But, it might be urged, we 
judge and report upon these attributes in the state of attention; 
experiments that deal with them presuppose a maximal attention, a 
maximal degree of clearness in the sensations; in what state, then, 
do we judge and report upon clearness itself? Must not any degree 
of clearness, high or low, be made focal in consciousness if we are to 
take introspective account of it? Must we not, in other words, at- 
tend to attention, if we are to have a quantitative psychology of 
clearness ? 

The reply to this objection is, I think, twofold. First, if we ap- 
proach it from the side of the intensive attributes other than clear- 
ness, we must note that judgments of intensity, etc., are possible 
under distraction, that is, in a state of submaximal attention; the 
judgments are, of course, less accurate than those ordinarily passed 
in experimental work, but psychologically they are true judgments. 
It is not necessary, therefore, that intensity, duration, and exten- 
sion be maximally clear in order to be judged, 8 though there is un- 

s Indeed, the phrase " maximal attention " really begs the question. When 
we demand maximal attention, we demand in reality the highest degree of 
clearness attainable under the conditions of the experiment; and there is no 
guarantee that this degree is strictly maximal. See " Text-book," p. 295. 
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doubtedly an optimal range of clearness within which they prove, 
when comparison is made with the relations obtaining among their 
stimuli, to be judged most accurately. In any case, however, it is 
the intensity, duration, or extension itself, and not the concomitant 
degree of clearness, that touches off the intensive, temporal, or 
spatial judgment; all that variation in attention can do is to 
modify the judgment in a quantitative way. Secondly, and from 
the side of clearness, the argument may be met by the reports of 
observers who are called upon actually to estimate degrees of atten- 
tion. There is no hint in these reports of any "attention" to 
"clearness"; and subsequent questioning brings out explicitly the 
identity of the mechanism of judgment in the various cases. Proc- 
esses are given in consciousness as more or less clear, and the given 
degree of clearness touches off the judgment directly ; degree of at- 
tention expresses itself in words, on the basis of clearness, without 
intervention or intermediation ; it is with clearness precisely as it is 
with intensity and the rest. And, further, just as there is an 
optimal range of clearness for judgments of intensity, etc., so also 
is there an optimal range of intensity, duration, and extension for 
judgments of clearness; and just as the intensive judgment may be 
modified quantitatively by an unfavorable degree of clearness, so 
may judgments of clearness be modified quantitatively by unfavor- 
able intensity, duration or extension. We have as yet very few ex- 
periments that are definitely directed upon the clearness attribute; 
but these statements follow of necessity from well-known experi- 
mental studies of the attentive consciousness. 

It seems, then, that the objection in this form may be satisfac- 
torily met. There remains the very difficult and attractive prob- 
lem of recollection, of the voluntary recall of degrees of clearness. 
An obscure process, actually present, documents itself in judgment 
as obscure; of this we have experimental evidence. But what if I 
seek to recall the process at some later time? Then its obscurity 
becomes focal— and that statement looks like a contradiction in terms. 
The fact is, however, that under these circumstances processes which 
are now focal and therefore clear act as surrogates for the obscure 
process of the past; certain present and clear processes mean or in- 
tend a past process that, when present, was obscure. There is, I 
believe, no doubt of the formal accuracy of this statement ; but I am 
not yet able to go into details. What the substitutive processes are, 
whether there is any special group of such processes, and how in 
conscious terms they mean the obscure event which they stand for, 
these are questions for further experiment to answer. 

E. B. Titchener. 

COENELL UnIVEBSITY. 



